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MONTHLY NOTES 


OF THE 


Library Assactattan 


of the United Kingdom. 


Tut Monthly Meetings for August and September have been sus- 
pended by the Council. 


JULY MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tue ninth Monthly Meeting of the fourth year of the Association 
was held at the London Institution, on Friday, July 1, 1881, at 
8 p.m., Mr. H. R. Tepper in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, the Chairman announced the deaths of Mr. T. Watson 
(sub-librarian of the Obstetrical Society) and Mr. S. A. Hart 
(librarian of the Royal Academy), and remarked that Mr. Hart 
was one of the founders of the Association, having been among 
those who came to the preliminary mecting of the Organizing 
Committee of the London Conference of 1877. Mr. Hart attended 
the sittings of the Conference with great regularity and continued 
to take an interest in the affairs of the Association, and always 
regretted his inability to join in the Oxford, Manchester, and 
Edinburgh Meetings. . The deceased artist, who had a most exten- 
sive acquaintance with the literature and biography of the fine arts, 
was &@ very energetic official, and it is entirely owing to his exer- 
tions that the Library of the Royal Academy owes its present 
efficient state. ‘The Chairman then called on Mr. G. R. Humphery 
to read his paper 


On Workmen’s, or Factory, Lisraries. 

Mr. Humpnery said: At the outset, permit me to say that in 
this paper I do not purpose discussing the main obstacle to the use 
of books by the working classes, or to the general success of all 
movements on their behalf. Iam not here to relate the terrible 
and interminable struggle that has been going on for years, between 
the moralist and philanthropist on the one side, and the drink 
traffic and its supporters on the other. On some other and more 
fitting opportunity I shall be only too pleased to point these out 
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(if indeed they require pointing out), but on the present occasion 
I must only relate what I know of the establishment and mainte- 
nance of these libraries. 

History.—The history of Factory Libraries can be very shortly 
told. The earliest of which I can find any trace is that of Messrs. 
J. Broadwood and Sons, founded 1847 ; then follow those of Messrs. 
J. Penn and Sons, 1857; Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, about the 
same date; Messrs. Iredk. Braby and Co., 1870; and Messrs. 
Tangye Bros., 1877. Five in all. In each case the return of the 
number of books lent to read has been most satisfactory, showing 
that the workpeople will use the books if they have the opportunity. 
In 1847 there appears to have been “a society, the object of which 
was to introduce libraries into manufactories, to further the social 
and moral improvement of workmen, imposing one condition only : 
that no books of a sectarian or demoralising tendency should be 
afterwards admitted.” Unfortunately, this organisation has ceased 
to exist, and one of its supporters (whose name is associated with 
most good works in this country), the Earl of Shaftesbury, has 
only ‘‘ some recollection of the movement, but no documents relat- 
ing to it.” 

Forimation.—-Find a suitable man for secretary and librarian 
(I fear you will be some time finding one with the transcendent 
attainments required by F. A. Ebert), one with fair education, who 
has a love of books and book readers; having some ideas of organi- 
sation and of order. Not bigoted, self-willed, or self-righteous ; 
but liberal in regard to the views and opinions of others, and as 
even-tempered as possible. One who holds to the success of his 
undertaking before his personal success, and who will give his time 
at least (if not some of his money), ungrudgingly and continuously, 
that the movement may be successful. Find such a man, or one as 
near to him as you can, and get him to select a few associates to act 
as acommittee. In making this selection avoid as much as possible 
men who only put in an appearance at annual mectings, and then 
only to require reserved seats, and more attention to themselves and 
their wives than all the rest of the company together. Rather 
select men who are prepared to work in any office, from door- 
keeper to chairman of a meeting. Avoid great talkers; they are 
proverbially and practically little workers. The committee should 
not be large, and each individual should have his special work. 

Get the heads of the firm to be active presidents and vice-presi- 
dents, and, if possible, interest their wives and daughters in the 
work, by asking them to collect money and unused books. 

Having collected or purchased a few books (say 50 to 100), place 
them ina cupboard. Kegister each book as it is obtained, in a book 
giving the following particulars. Date, number (consecutively from 
No. 1), title, how obtained, and a column for remarks. 

Here let me appeal to the managers of large and prosperous 
libraries to grant their surplus books in small parcels to factories 
for the formation of such libraries; always providing that there 
are some authorities to take charge of the same and report on their 
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use. In fact, every library of this kind should issne an annual 
report and statement of accounts, not only to show its supporters 
what they are contributing to, but to insure the active and persistent 
perseverance of the officers. 

Cataloguing.—An original catalogue should be kept, in which all 
books should be posted from the register previously mentioned, and 
before the books are placed on the shelves of the cupboard. This 
catalogue, from which all others, printed or otherwise, are made, 
should be as plain and simple as possible. The classification must 
be in no wise complicated, in order that the books may be easily 
found, The following classification of subjects has worked well in 
the case of Messrs. Fredk. Braby and Co.’s library :—1l. Sacred 
and Religious Writings, Lectures, &c.; 2. Biography; 3. History, 
Narrative, Descriptive, &c.: 4. Scientific, Manufactures, and Edu- 
cational Works; 5. Fiction, Romance, Tales, &c. ; 6. Miscellaneous ; 
7. Poetical and Dramatic; 8. Books in Foreign Languages. 
Alphabetical order is the best, but the growth of the library being, 
as a rule, continuous, it is difficult to keep up this order, and the 
catalogue must either be repeatedly revised and reprinted, or the 
numerical order must be used, as is done in the case of Messrs. 
Fredk. Braby and Co.'s library. Of course, if the funds will admit, 
you can have a catalogue of subjects, or of authors, or both, alpha- 
betically arranged, with additions and improvements; but the 
above is clear and cheap, and in most cases will be quite sufficient. 
Having collected, say, 100 volumes, appoint a time to commence 
the issue of books. Let the librarian be at his post at the hour 
appointed. The readers must not have the least possible excuse. 
If the work asked for cannot be supplied, enter it in a “ Bespoke 
Book ;” first, that it may be given to the reader early; and 
secondly, that it may guide the purchases. Register the issues and 
returns in a book, under the following heads ; they are simple and 
easily understood :— 


RecGister OF Books Lent ro Reap, Ke. 


“eunens of Meubevs | “Number. Condition. When | 
i‘ ‘ is ia) Bs : *| Returned. 
ee bas ose aan i Rare 2 E 


"Date when | seca 
Issued, 188 . 





Remarks, 


| 
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The addition of the names will give the total of the books 
issued. 

Subscription.—I shall be asked at least two questions under this 
head. First, Are subscriptions necessary ? Secondly, Is it wise to 
charge any subscriptions ? To each I answer, Yes! Money will 
be required to purchase new books, repair, rebind, and replace old 
ones. Many charges, especially at the commencement, will be 
necessary for account books, postage, stationery, &c. This will 
answer the first question; and the second I will try to make as 
clear. Men like to feel that they are members, and a small sub- 
scription of, say, one penny per week, or one shilling per quarter, 
will haye that effect. They will feel they. are part of the move- 
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ment or institution. It has also the effect of keeping up what is 
called (sometimes very falsely) cadependence. The men consider 
they are not accepting charity, in the sense of receiving alms. 
They come and change their books as a right ; and thus the primary 
object is attained, viz., the lending of books to read. 

Purchase of Books.—Books should be purchased by the principal 
librarian and secretary, with the sanction of a small sub-com- 
mittee, who must really interest themselves in the work. Great 
care must be taken to suit the readers. Books should be just 
above their taste, so as to elevate; never below, so as to debase. 
Neither must the taste of the librarian or committee be the guide, 
but the readers’, The works should be attractive and delightful, 
conveying information in a readable form. Iam fully alive to the 


difficulties of this portion of the work, but it is one in which there 


is more talked of than actual difficulty. The first and greatest 
task is to get the workmen to read some book; that accomplished, 
a little judicious advice from the librarian will do much to direct 
the course of reading. The subject of novels and novel reading 
will be sure to suggest itself; it will be sufficient to say, that 
while novel reading which takes the place of study is strongly to be 
deprecated, it must always be borne in mind that novel readers are 
seldom, if ever, taken from the student class, and it is better for a 
man to read a novel than not read at all. Lastly, under this head, 
let me add the following extract from a recently-published news- 
paper article:* “Thackeray, in one of his lectures, records that 
Dr. Smollett says: ‘Fiction carries a greater amount of truth in 
solution than the volume that purports to be all true.’ In any 
tale penned by an able author, the same writer declares, in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ he gets ‘the expression of the life of the time, of the man- 
ners, the movements, the dress, the pleasures, the laughter, the 
ridicules of society ;” and he asks whether the heaviest historian 
can do more than this. A noted critic has said, “‘It requires 
training and exact observation to discriminate between the true 
and false in art.” Recognizing this, I think it can be well left, 
like water, to find its level, and the readers to show by their 
demands the books that suit them best. 

My object on this occasion being to plead for the establishment 
of these libraries pure and simple, I shall only mention the nume- 
rous good works that will grow out of their organization, as 
classes, lectures, entertainments, soirées, clubs, reciprocal meetings 
of employers and employed, at least at annual gatherings; and 
there is one opportunity which must be most fully taken advantage 
of—our Saturday half-holidays. Visits should be organized and 
conducted to every building that will afford the least instruction, 
or incite the workmen to inquire. Every object that will excite 
curiosity and lead to research should be sought out and seen. I 
have great pleasure in bearing my testimony that the great and 
good men with which our country abounds are ever ready to 
assist, even to the extent of allowing their private residences to be 


* Daily Chronicle, Feb, 10, 1881. 
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visited ; and our public men only want an appreciative audience 
and they will place their valuable services at the disposal of any 
organization, notwithstanding the excessive claims on theirtime. If 
space permitted I could give a list of those noblemen and gentle- 
men who have already assisted in this work. 

Lastly, as to the founders of these institutions, their satisfaction 
will be great. Everyone knows how uncertain are all earthly 
friends. Even those who are true, and they are not very plentiful, 
are apt to be removed by distance or death. If this be true of the 
world generally, it is specially so in the case of the working classes. 
Their friends are not so numerous as they should be ; sometimes 
from the working men themselves mistaking the objects, aims, or 
means of their friends; at other times through jealousy, which is 
tobe deplored ; or envy, which is to be deprecated. Still, after 
making all these allowances and deductions, the friends of the 
working classes are not so extensive a body but that some addi- 
tions could well be made. Now here are the opportunity and 
the means. Give the working men friends they cannot doubt, 
friends who care not how they are treated. Call upon them 
when they like and for what they please, they will be their 
friends still: ‘The same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
Friends of whom they can ask advice, aiid with whom they can 
take counsel. No doubt about them ; turn over the pages and fresh 
thoughts appear. No sulky moments, no tiffs for real or imaginary 
slights. The satisfaction of giving such friends to the working 
classes is worthy of the greatest philanthropist. Allow me to draw 
a picture of humble life. Small and crowded apartments; the 
father has just returned from work and taken his tea; the children are 
asleep; the mother is at needlework, in order that the little ones may 
go tidy to school on the morrow. The father has brought a book 
from the Workman’s Library. He reads aloud; it is one of those 
attractive novels of everyday life, ‘‘ Poor Humanity.” Both are 
interested ; night after night during the winter this is repeated. 
The husband is aslow reader, and the wife not always well enough 
to follow the narrative, but she does not wish to miss a chapter. 
The three volumes are read, and the conclusion reached. It is not 
what they expected ; but is life what weexpect ? They discyss the 
merits of the book, and admire certain characters. The author and 
the Workman’s Library have set up in these good people’s minds 
some principles of right and wrong, a standard to which they shall 
bring up their children. This picture is drawn from life, not 
fiction, but fact rather understated, and I think it is a strong plea 
why you should commence, support, and help to maintain such 
institutions. 

In conclusion, I beg to append a tabulated return of all such 
libraries whose existence I have been able to trace, to thank the 
librarians in each case for the particulars furnished, and to return 
to you my most sincere thanks for listening to my humble pleadings 
for a “cause I love so well,” 
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ArpENDIxX A. RETURN oF Workmen's LIPRARIES. 











| led | Sey 
i | 222 328 
No.) Names of Firms. Addresses. [Ree BCE Subscription. | — Remarks 
| : |" Zar | | 
eee | |---| ——_—— 
1 J. Broadwood and Westminster 1847 5,500 4,929)1d. week (Reading Rm. 
| Sons | | | 
’ I . Ke 2 d, , . 
2 J. Penn and Son Greenwich 1857 2,100 4,680 gle dg od Reading Rm. 
jad. ,, Boys)| 
3 Huntley & Palmer Reading | ,, |1,500 8,100, 4d. ,, Reading Rm. 
4 I, Braby and Co, Deptfordand 1870 1,258) 973) 1d. ,, 
| London. 
ahs . . ” a r) i} 
5 |Tangye Brothers Birmingham 1877 600 1,200 Ad. 5, 


Aprrenpix B. Purcuase or Books. 
Religious Tract Society offer books at half prices. ; 
Pure Literature Socicty offer books at half prices, through a Subscriber. 
Book Society makes liberal offers. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Surplus Catalogue Books are very cheap, and 
offer perhaps the best means of obtaining good hooks at small cost. 
The ordinary book-stall must not be despised. 
Arrenpix C. Ruies ror Lenprxc Books. 
(To be placed inside each book.) 

Name of Library. 
This book is purchased by the Library Fund, 
This book is kindly presented by 











Conditions on which it is lent to read : 
1. That it be kept clean, and not in any way damaged. 
2. All damage must be made good by the borrower. 
3. A fine of One Penny per week will be enforced if this book is not returned 
within seven days after it is bespoke. 
NO. a _Hon. Secretary. 


Discussion.—Mr. Nicnotson said that though the subscription 
was small, yet the workmen paid more than they would have to 
pay in rates if the Public Libraries Acts were adopted.—Mr. Frost 
remarked that the Workman’s Library had the advantage that a 
man received his book as he left work, and did not have to go 
home and then go out again for it.—In reply to questions, Mr. 
Humpnery said that subscribers were only charged when they had 
books. The demand was greatest from Christmas till the end of 
March.—The Cnarrman considered that the results were very 
creditable, both to the men and to their employers. The paper con- 
tained some interesting practical remarks, especially as to the 
purchase of books, for no more foolish plan could be imagined 
than that adopted in most libraries, where the books are chosen by 
a committee, and the librarian is not consulted at all—A unani- 
mous vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Humpnery for his paper. 

Among the donations was the Library Catalogue of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, presented by Mr. W. R. Browne, 
the Secretary. 

The discussion of the proposed new bye-law was adjourned. 








Ovr esteemed President, the Rev. Henry Octavius Coxe, Bodley’s 
Librarian, died at Oxford on Friday, July 8th, in the 70th year of 
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his age. Mr. Coxe was born in the year 1811, and educated at 
Westminster School and Worcester College, Oxford. He entered 
the MS. department of the British Museum in 1833, and con- 
tinued his work there until 1838, when he became one of the 
sub-librarians of the Bodleian library. He succeeded the late 
Dr, Bandinel as head librarian in 1860. Besides having an ex- 
tensive knowledge of bibliography, he was one of the ablest 
palwographers of the day. He was sent ont by Sir G. C. Lewis, 
on the part of the Government, to inspect the libraries in the 
monasteries of the Levant, and his report on the Greek manuscripts 
yet remaining there, finally settled the value and character of the 
actual remains in the districts visited by him. He was the author 
and editor of many works bearing on his own department, and 
also of various catalogues—among them those of the MSS. of the 
college libraries, the Greek MSS. in the Bodleian, and of the 
Laud and Canonici collections. Many other catalogues were edited 
under his superintendence, but the greatest work achieved under 
his direction has been the new catalogue of the Bodleian library, 
which extends to upwards of 720 volumes. Mr. Coxe was one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Conference of Librarians of 1877, and, on 
the foundation of this Association, he was elected one of its Vice- 
Presidents. He presided at the Meeting at Oxford, in 1878, and 
took an active part in its proceedings, and at the Annual Meeting 
at Manchester, in 1879, was elected President on the retirement of 
Mr. Winter Jones. At a Meeting of the Council held on the 8th 
inst., it was resolved “That the Council hear with deep regret 
of the heavy loss which the Association has sustained by the 
death of its distinguished President, Bodley’s Librarian.” 





LIBRARY NOTES. 

Grascow.— Mircnett Liprary.—The sub-committee appointed 
to consider the question of printing a catalogue of the books in the 
library, report in favour of a dictionary catalogue of authors and 
subjects in one alphabet. A specimen is appended to their report, 
in which subjects are distinguished by difference of type, and cross- 
references given under each principal subject-heading to the minor 
headings in its own class. The size notation adopted is Mr. Made- 
ley’s demy book scale. . 

Grascow.—Srirwine’s Liprary.—During the course of the night 
of Saturday, 25th June, Stirling’s Library, at 48, Miller Street, 
was broken into. None of the books, so far as can be seen, have 
been interfered with. It is not known what could have tempted 
the depredators to enter such a place as a library, for there is little 
likelihood in such a place of any great plunder in the way of money, 
and it could hardly be assumed to be a search after knowledge. 

Norrincuam.—The New University College Buildings were opened 
on the 30th June, by Prince Leopold. One wing of the building 
is appropriated to the Free Library. The Lending Library and 
Reading-room upon the ground floor is 88 feet long, by 34 feet 
wide, throughout. The furniture consists of a counter running the 
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whole length of the room, an indicator 40 feet in length, on Mr. 
Cotgreave’s system, adapted to the requirements of the library by 
Mr. Briscoe, the Librarian ; two assistants’ desks, a pedestal table, 
and ten other tables, each accommodating ten persons, while a 
small lift at the end of the room communicates with the unpacking 
rooms in the basement, and the reference department on the first 
floor. The Reference Library is on the upper floor, with a ladies’ 
Reading-room divided from it by a screen feet 6 inches high, 
communicating by a book door arranged so that application can 
be made for books without the necessity of any one either entering 
or leaving the room. Lavatories are provided with a hot and cold 
water supply. 

Kiyaston-on-THames.—This borongh has recently adopted tine 
Free Libraries Acts, and the Corporation has appointed a Committee 
for carrying it into effect. The population of the district is about 
20,000, and the income from the rate will amount to about £320, 
‘ which it will be attempted to supplement by subscriptions. The 
Committee is now engaged in looking out for premises, and will be 
glad to receive applications from gentlemen who desire the post of 
Librarian. Such applications, stating the required salary, may be 
sent to F. Gould, Esq., Highfield, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Ricumonp.—The Free Public Library, on the Little Green, Rich- 
mond, was opened on Saturday, 18th June, by the Countess 
Russell. The Free Public Libraries Act was adopted in Richmond 
on the 18th March, 1879, by a majority of 1,140 against 618 votes 
of ratepayers. The library rate of a penny in the pound, supple- 
mented by the generous subscriptions and book donations of friends, 
enabled the committee to provide 7,100 volumes in an elegant, 
well-lighted and neatly-appointed new building, fitted with all the 
most approved library appliances. The members of the Russell 
family, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Buccleuch, Sir Trevor Lawrence 
and Sir Erskine May were among the donors of books and money, 
also Cardinal Newman, Dean Stanley and Mr. Tennyson. With the 
exception of Westminster no other district within the metropolitan 
area possesses a free public library supported by the rates under the 
Free Libraries Acts, although the Richmond library is about the 
hundredth opened under the Acts in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Plunkett moved, and the Mayor of Kingston (Mr. Alderman Gould) 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Lady Russell for her attendance, and Mr. 
Trevor, on behalf of the committee, presented her ladyship with ¢n 

lluminated address acknowledging her aid in the establishment of 
the library. A bust of Earl Russell has been presented to the 
library. The Librarian appointed is Mr. A. Cotgreave, the in- 
ventor of the well-known library indicator. The library has been 
thoroughly successful, and has lent out an average of 250 volumes 
a day to about the same number of persons, 
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